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PIONEER ena STAINS 


The most obvious advantage of specifying E 
PIONEER SHINGLE STAINS as the stain 
for shingles and rough woodwork, is that they 
remain permanently attractive. 
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They are non-fading in color, since only pure 
colors ground in linseed oil are used to pro- 
= duce the great diversity of shades from which 
to make selection. 
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Warping, dry-rot and splitting of the wood is 
entirely eliminated by use in the stains of a 
high percentage of creosote as a preserving 
agent. 
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Maxiumum durability and lasting brilliancy are 
the qualities that make PIONEER SHINGLE 
STAINS. the.ones best suited to decorate and 
preserve shingled réofs and rough woodwork. 
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W.P.FULLER & CO. 


s | SPECIALIZED PAINT AND VARNISH PRODUCTS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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NEW SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA 
Architect 


HORACE COOK 
Philadelphia 


Painting Contractors 
T. K. SOLIDAY & CO. 
Philadelphia 
Finished throughout with 


Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 


Varnish in Architecture 


Uniformity 


Next to quality, uniformity is one of the leading essentials in 
varnish. 


Varnishes or Enamels put out under specific names by the same 
manufacturer should always be identical in every particular, no 
matter in what market they may be bought, nor how long 


between purchases. 


Body, drying, working qualities, durability, and every other 
feature should be fixed facts and not uncertain quantities. 


Such exactness needs not only accurate methods of manufacture, but an excep- 


tionally large storage capacity to allow the varnish to remain in tank long 
enough to become ripe and mellow. 


If you should ever come to Detroit and will take time to visit our factory, 


we will show you tank rooms containing an aggregate of one and a quarter mil- 
lion gallons of varnish. 


All our Finishes are uniform and dependable. 


LUXEBERRY WHITE ENAMEL—whitest white, stays white. 


Makes permanent snow white 
finish in either gloss or dull effects. 


LIQUID GRANITE—floor varnish. Makes smooth, satiny finish. Lasting, waterproof, mar- 
proof, also adapted for bathrooms, window sills and casings, and all interior work where 
great durability is desired. 


LUXEBERRY WOOD FINISH—for general interior work. Develops and preserves the grain of 
all woods, and makes a handsome and lasting finish. Rubs perfectly. 


LUXEBERRY SPAR—for exterior work. Especially adapted for durability under extreme ex- 


posure—front doors, store fronts, marine work, etc. Makes handsome finish, and will not 
turn white under the severest conditions of wear. 


Feel free to write our Architectural Department at any 
time for finished samples or information on your var- 
nish problems. 


ERRY BROTHER: 


NCORPORA 


orlds Largest Varnish Makers 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
Factories: DETROIT WALKERVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 


SUNN 


7-24492 
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PAINTED BY J. A. LARKINS VIEW OF PARK WAY TERRACE, SAN FRANCISCO DESIGNED BY F. F. NELSON 
SAN FRANCISCO F. NELSON, OWNER AND BUILDER SAN FRANCISCO 


ALL WOODWORK - WHITE ENAMEL and 
WH GQMIZE INTERIOR FINISH 


Kyanize Finishes have been used by Fernando Nelson exclusively during 
the past five years in the finishing of over two hundred residences 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY, BOSTON, U. S. A. 


San Francisco Office and Warehouse: 311 California Street 
A. L. GREENE, Local Manager 
Seattle Tacoma Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 


CAMPBELL HDWE. & PAINT CO. W.J. HANSON & CO. MILLER PAINT & WALLPAPER CO. D. H. RHODES SUNSET PAINT CO. 
Ist Ave. and Madison St. 1129 Broadway 172 First St. 546 Valencia St. 627 S. Main St. 
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FINISHED WITH CONCRETO 
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Alhambra Wallpaper & Paint Co. RESIDENCE OF MRS. HARLOW E. BUNDY T. BEVERLEY KEIM, JR., Architect 


_ ALHAMBRA 1365 OAKLAND AVE., OAK KNOLL, PASADENA LOS ANGELES 
Painting Contractors 
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Concreto is particularily adaptable for the finest residence construction. In the hands of a skilled painter any variety 
of color tones may be obtained. 


SOLE MAKERS THE MURALO CO. NEW YORK 


San Francisco Office: 311 California Street 
A. L. GREENE, Local Manager 


UPON REQUEST ONLY: Our representative will call upon architects interested in cement painting and waterproofing 


Los Angeles on , San Francisco 
SUNSET PAINT CO. DISTRIBUTORS: D. H. RHODES 


Seattle Boise, Idaho Portland Vancouver, B. C. Salt Lake City 
CAMPBELL HDW’E & SWEET-TELLER HARDWARE CO. MILLER PAINT & WALL- A. RAMSAY & SON CO. BENNETT GLASS & 
PAINT CO. PAPER CO. PAINT CO. 
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“TARGET AND ARROW” ROOFING TIN 

















R, COLO: Stocker & Frazer, General Contractors 
The Denver Sheet Metal Works Co., Roofers 


Gove & Walsh, Architects, Denver, Colo. NEW UNION STATION, DENVE 


HIS building is roofed with about 250 squares of Target and Arrow Roofing tin. On the upper deck the tin is laid with flat 
seams. On the portions of the roof visible from the ground, the tin is shaped over heavy wood strips to produce the ribbed 
effect. Where bending was required on the curved portions of the roof, saw cuts were made on the backs of the wood ribs 
in sufficient number to permit curving them to the required extent. This produces a very effective type of roof for monumental 
buildings of this kind. 
We have full size working drawings describing in detail the method of applying this type of roofing, and shall be glad to send 
these to anyone interested, upon request. These drawings will also be found among the Service Sheets contained in the port- 
folio issued by the Architectural Service Corporation, Philadelg hia. 


“TARGET AND ARROW” roofing tin is a specialty of ( alone. In your specifications for sheet metal work, where 
ours, handed down from the early days of our business \ roofing tin is required, si ly call for Taylor's “TARGET 
be } Ys | SS. DAC? ADA g s required, simply ca or Taylor's ARGE 
In oe we have preserved an old-time standard for TARGET MARROW AND ARROW” brand, to be laid in accordance with the 
the use and benefit of present-day architects. Few REGISTERED standard working specifications of the National Associa- 
building materials have had so thorough test of time As =~ re F ‘ 4 a ri ates 4 
haten a aceon : ah ee a : ‘ : Toss : ~~ tion of Sheet Metal Contractors. With a responsible 
FARGET AND ARROW rooting tin. It remains today ss! ()} Rice ctcihni Rear i ale anes i sancsiaie os : 
the same durable quality that we have supplied to YY Ree eS, COnEE Oh SUOn, © ep rcrcecan Wan eeCure you tin 
American sheet metal workers for nearly a century. It se rooting work of the standard that has made the old-time 
costs a little more than other roofing tin, so you are not TR 3 Sus rooting tin a watchword for durability and all-round satis- 
likely to get Taylor quality if you write a specification \Y¥ LOR GO. faction and service. We furnish upon request, copies of 
that permits substitution. “TARGET AND ARROW” this standard tin roofing specification form, also some in- 
rooting tin is sold at a fixed resale price to protect you structive literature telling about this old-time product. = ‘ 
against any possibility of overcharge where called for ; : Our catalogue is in Sweet's. : 
Facsimile of trade mark 
stamped on each sheet 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. J. A. DRUMMOND 


Stocks carried at San Francisco, 
Sole Manufacturers Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland Pacific Coast Representative 


Established in Philadelphia in 1810 245 Mission Street San Francisco 
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COUNTRY VILLA OF HON. JAMES D. PHELAN WM. CURLETT & SON -- C. E. GOTTSCHALK 
NEAR LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTS 


ROOFED WITH 


SMALL SPANISH TILE 


Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co. United Materials Company 


3 Crossley Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


402-414 Frost Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Distributors for Northern California 
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WARD & BLOHME, ARCHITECTS 


SAN FRANCISCO FIRE DEPARTMENT, ENGINE NO. 5 


MATT GLAZED TERRA COTTA 


Trim in this building delivers a much more acceptable 


expression than could be obtained by brick alone 


STEIGER TERRA COTTA & POTTERY WORKS 


MAN 


FACTORY: 


S: 


OFFICE 
729 Mills Building, San Francisco 


South San Francisco, California 
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JAMES L. FLOOD RESIDENCE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BLISS & FAVILLE, ARCHITECTS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Cornice of Matt Enamel Terra Cotta to match Unpolished Pink 
‘Tennessee Marble. Roof of our Mission Tile, in 
six shades of Dull Green Enamel 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. 


Offices: CROCKER BUILDING TRUST & SAVINGS BUILDING 


Factory: 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles Lincoln, California 
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WALTER H. PARKER, ARCHITECT 
FACTORY 
WEST ALAMEDA, CAL. 
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CLARK & SONS 
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EXECUTED IN 
White Matt Glazed Architectural 
Terra Cotta 
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CITIZENS BANK OF WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 
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Painting On Walls. Met aan 


By ARTHUR F. MATHEWS _ tot 


HILE not a new art, strictly speaking, mural 
painting, as they say, may be viewed as modern 
in many respects. Not so long since it was 
placed to one side under the rough caption, the dec- 
orative, as something aside from the easel picture, 
and governed by a different set of rules. Now the 
utmost new thing is presumed to be decorative—and 
the doctrinal is defied. Still, this does not mean that 
success in the art of painting on wall or ceiling is 
dependent upon a complete defiance of all time- 
honored customs. Tonality, or the hegemony of color, 
and design—sequence of line, spot and dot—things all 
schools and every tyro strive to accomplish — what- 
ever the pretense—still hold as essentials. Moreover, 
the plain man as yet expects a reasonable likeness to 
nature to be a part of the scheme in paintings. Al- 








though, perhaps, not demanding so much that such 
representation shall represent his particular point of 
vantage, nor so singularly cater to the things he 
adores, the latter, as of yore, still has an eye to a 
certain analogy of art to nature—and it would appear 
as if such is ever to be so. We may, then, in a rough 
way at least, accept the time-honored postulate, one 
applying to both easel and wall painting, that a pie- 
ture ought to be designed, in tone and fairly repre- 
sent what it pretends, natural or otherwise. That is, 
it being a work of art, and art being skill, science, a 
knowing way, it follows, a painting is ill indeed if 
crude, lacks design, is off tone, does not stick on the 
wall or stay in its frame. And one may add, such 
precepts are particularly to be observed in the art 
here in question if success is desired in the broader 
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“VICTORY SONG” 


MURAL DECORATIONS BY MAYNARD DIXON 
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“VISION OF ST. FRANCIS” -- UNION SAVINGS BANK -- BY ARTHUR F. MATHEWS 


sense. Or, to put the case somewhat differently, the 
notional — the transitional mood, or freak of the 
moment—while tolerable and amusing, perhaps, in a 
movable piece of furniture like an easel painting, be- 
comes somewhat of a burden in the fixed article. <A 
certain reservation or submergence of the idiosyn- 
crasy of the artist seems essential to success in mural 
painting. Commonly enough, it is assumed here that 
this happy result is 
to be arrived at only 
through some ac- 
cepted or traditional 
form. So common is 
this notion that some, 
I believe, truly think 
reservation, form, 
justness of color or 
any agreeable exer- 
cise of art must be 
what they vaguely 
state as academic. 
Being among those 
who have little of re- 
spect for the ‘‘tradi- 
tional’’ or the _ so- 
named ‘‘academie,”’ 
knowing both to be 
quite empirical and 
out of place in an age 
when every man is 
supposed to take his 
science with his moth- 








“Suffer Little Children to Come Unto Me” -- Children’s Hospital -- By Arthur F. Mathews 


er’s milk, form has no limitations in its meaning. So 
the approved way is neither more nor less precious 
than the disapproved manner. Both are legitimate 
subjects for the knife, as it were. In truth, one does 
not have to practice the art of mural painting very long 
before he is conscious that each new problem invites 
a new form, manner and technique. Architecture 
itself —and one cannot think of the art of painting 
on walls or ceilings 
without thinking of 
this one —is a more 
liberal art than a 
few years back, when 
it was mostly either 
bonden to the arche- 
ological or given 
over to petty con- 
ceits of questionable 
worth. Moreover, 
architects are becom- 
ing alive to the idea 
that the chief charm 
of the old work they 
so often strive to re- 
ereate lies in the in- 
dividuality of the 
decorative attending 
such—in the intrinsic 
value of such as 
works of art, aside 
from the architectu- 
ral value. One com- 
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“THE HILLS” -- FOR MR. A. MATTEI, FRESNO -- GOTTARDO PIAZZONI, ARTIST 


menting upon our public build- 
ings touches this, in saying: ‘‘It 
must be owing to some prevail- 
ing superficial wstheticism in our 
midst that this monument has 
neither within nor without any 
sign, imagery or reminder of the 
people whom it oversights and 
who built it; this indeed is a sad 
commentary upon our civiliza- 
tion.”’ 

While not addicted to the ex- 
aggerated notion that the people 
create their own arts out of some 
mystery, or mystic substance, it 
must be confessed, as artists un- 
der fairly normal circumstances 
are a part of this rather vague 
entity, the people, there is a 
mutual agreement between the 


“THE COAST” -- FOR 





arts and the community or some- 
thing is wrong somewhere. My 
quarrel—if I have any—is with 
the principle as the doctrinaires 
indiscriminately apply it, rather 
than with the thing itself. As 
hinted, even in its individual 
aspect, a work of art is so much 
involved in the reminiscent, it is 
rather dangerous to assume it to 
be either foreign or native—cos- 
mopolite or provincial — else he 
is speaking of one sufficiently an- 
cient and isolated to put it out 
of time and place. That is, con- 
temporary criticism, ete., is not 
worth much, not being disinter- 
ested enough. In any ease, a 
priort methods of classification 
are clumsy, as any one may see 





MR. A. MATTEI, FRESNO, GOTTARDO PIAZZONI, ARTIST 
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on glancing over the nomenclature and the critical 
conclusions of the nineteenth century. From this 
period we get the most of our superficial estheticism 
and the main play of our industrious ways, or, to say 
it differently, our empirical dilettante mereantilism. 
Somewhat naturally, at the moment, our public 
buildings would reflect this culture, and our contempo- 
rary criticism voice it. Again, commonly enough, the 
effects of it are supposed to be peculiarly American—- 
also the cause, but there are doubts here. I would 
look upon it rather as cosmopolite. As said by an- 
other keen-eyed architect: ‘‘The architecture of Amer- 
ica was foreshadowed when the Puritan 
set foot on Plymouth’s granite 
rocks.’’ You see, like the 
artist, the nation must 
outlive the lectures 
of the preceptor 
—something 
it is doing, 











might believe, reflects itself in our public works. At 
least, one could say with a measure of truth, such 
open a splendid opportunity for mere commercial 
adventure. It would be wrong, then, to criticise the 
architect as an individual without considering the cir- 
cumstances running counter to, perhaps, his personal 
convictions, and in which he becomes involved against 
his will. 

In truth, the rule holds good with the people; their 
prophets and critics whom they lean upon are seldom 
what they pretend; and their agents are often more 
occupied in satisfying their own particular conceits 

than in acting for those they represent. 

Like so many educators, such are 
often more engaged with 
instilling their own 
prejudices than de- 
veloping, as they 
should, the 
innate fae- 


MURAL DECORATION BY ARTHUR F. MATHEWS 


although the wise do not seem to know. We are 
gradually living down the odd notion that art is an 
extravagance, an immorality, the time when every 
connoisseur felt it his bounden duty to chase for 
geniuses and look out for the dangerous elements in 
the arts. One Trench has given us a striking illus- 
tration of the illusion, if | may say it so, when he 
says: ‘‘It is debasing to speak of one skilled in the 
fine arts of architecture, sculpture and painting as a 
virtuoso, the virtuous, as these arts are but the orna- 
mental fringe of a nation’s life and are practiced to 
the saerifice of all manliness of character, its very 
woof and texture.’’ 

Another tells us: ‘‘In our time it makes little dif- 
ference whether there are any master works, as mod- 
ern processes make it possible for any one, if not too 
finically wsthetic, to purchase cheaply good replicas 
of the old masters.’’ These two remarkable passages 
make up the complexion of the American criticism, 
its moral and economic color, so to speak, and one 


ulties of their pupils or charges. Pardon this seeming 
digression; but all art, as intimated, is so much in- 
volved in the common customs and habits of a com- 
munity that a view of one opens out the whole. This is 
particularly true with the art in view. Not being 
divisible from architecture, the art symbolizing what 
of general sentiment or ideality a community possesses 
or is possessed by, it follows it must necessarily take on 
something of the same general fever of the other. Not- 
ing this, many, like Grimm in his ‘‘Life of Michael- 
angelo,’’ assume: ‘‘ No art is deserving of being called 
more than mechanical else the master worker embodies 
in his work, or uses as a vehicle a symbolism made by a 
people to represent their ideals as to what is beautiful 
and sacred.’’ In its rawness, such attitude resolves 
itself into pure sentimentality — or ‘‘idol of the eave 
worship’’—as Grimm illustrates, when he added later: 
‘* After all, the chief interest in these old works (to 
him) lies in the sentiments we surround them with.’’ 
Moreover, he tells us further along: (Continued on page 53) 
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MAYBECK & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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ENTRANCE FRONT 





GARDEN FRONT 


RESIDENCE OF MR. E. B. KIMBALL, PIEDMONT, CALIFORNIA 
ALBERT FARR, ARCHITECT 
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VIEWS OF RESIDENCE OF MRS. REGINALD KNIGHT SMITH, LOS ALTOS, CALIFORNIA 
COXHEAD & COXHEAD. ARCHITECTS 


PLATE 4 
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RESIDENCE OF MISS MARY PHELAN, SAN FRANCISCO 
CHARLES PETER WEEKS, ARCHITECT 
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GARDEN TERRACE, RESIDENCE OF J. H. MALLETT, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 
W.H. RATCLIFF, JR.. ARCHITECT 
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RESIDENCE OF W. H. RATCLIFF. JR., CLAREMONT, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
W H. RATCLIFF, JR., ARCHITECT 


PLATE 7 
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“FRIENDSHIP FARM”, RESIDENCE OF MRS. DYER, LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA 
PARRIS ALLEN, ARCHITECT 
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RESIDENCE OF CHARLES MALLORY DUTTON, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 
HENRY H. GUTTERSON, ARCHITECT 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. ARTHUR DE WINT FOOTE, GRASS VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
sMISS JULIA MORGAN, ARCHITECT 
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Decorative Sculpture in California. 


By RALPH STACKPOLE 


ALIFORNIA has contributed generously, for her 
Can history, to the wealth of the world. As 
she has added gold, she has added men to the 
arts; writers, musicians, painters, sculptors. In seulp- 


tors, she has limited the num- 
ber to comparatively few, but 
on one of these she has be- 
stowed her most precious 
gifts. 

This is not only recognized 
locally of Arthur Putnam, but 
over the world where his work 
has been shown. 

What Putnam has done in 
the animal world is well 
known. It is also well known 
that France produced one 
great animal sculptor, Califor- 
nia the other. But of what 
Putnam has done in the deco- 
ration of buildings little is 
known. Yet through a period 
of ten years he was constantly 
at work on architectural deco- 
ration, at the same time carry- 
ing on the work by which he 
has become famous. On many 
of our finest buildings the de- 
tails are enriched and beauti- 
fied, and made to live by him; 
banks, churches, hotels, offices, 
clubs, hold examples of his art. 

Around the trolley-poles of 
our city he has written the 
history of the pioneer in 
strong, simple language, as 
the Romans wrote their his- 
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there are many beautiful panels, depicting the wild 
life of animals and birds. As you take spice from a 
retainer to disguise the odor of liquor, a puma lion, 
sphinx-like, keeps your secret. 

The ornaments in the office 
of Willis Polk are as elegant 
as any in the old chambers of 
Venice. 

The sphinx, of which two in 
replica guard the entrance to 
the Park Museum, is an admir- 
able work of art, and of great 
psychological significance. The 
head is magnificent; the feline 
and human were never more 
perfectly combined; it shows 
all the strength, all the eruelty 
with which the female can pro- 
tect and defend; not a trace 
of deceit or cunning that the 
claws might‘ suggest; but an 
implacable and stern sense of 
right that she has the power 
to uphold. 

Putnam once made two 
splendid panels for the en- 
trance of a dance hall on 
Pacifie Street. They were of 
satyrs and nymphs, dancing as 
satyrs and nymphs would 
dance. The p 0 | 1 ce were 
shocked and had them re- 
moved. They were fine enough 


roe 


officials were wrong. 


Stevenson Monument -- Bruce Porter, Designer | have mentioned these few 


tory on the Trajan column. It is California’s story, 
and will be a living record of the future. 


In the Bank of California 


two puma lions rest 


lithely over the clock looking sadly at the material 
world beneath, and counting the hours, as their wild 


and primitive life is 
rapidly coming to an —s{ 
end. 

In the First Uni- 
tarian Church great 
winged angels look 
down, as guardians 
over us; they look 
as though they are 
deeply concerned 
about our affairs 
here. They have 
real character, some- 
thing unusual in 
modern angels. 

In the buffet of the 
St. Francis Hotel 
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works to show the range of 
Putnam’s activities. No job was too big or too small 
for him. There was no subject that he could not turn 
into the highest form of art expression. He combines 
animals with foliage in a remarkable way. The ani 
mals, even when thrown into the most rigid design, 
never lose their force 
or live qualities. P 
Much of his work 
has suffered through 
being executed by un- 
skilled and unartistie 
workmen; that which 
was cast direct will 
ever be precious. 
Bruce Porter’s 
Fountain to Robert 
Louis Stevenson in 
Portsmouth Square 
rightly belongs with 
decorative sculpture. 
It is very plain and 


Decoration in the Office of Willis Polk & Co. -- Arthur Putnam, Sculptor simple, but tells its 
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‘‘Reverence for Beauty of the World” 
Figure on Masonic Temple 


Bliss & Faville, Architects 
Ralph Stackpole, Sculptor 


“‘Reverence for the Mystery of Heaven” 
Figure on Masonic Temple 


Bliss & Faville, Architects 
Ralph Stackpole, Sculptor 


story with great power. Its effect as ee and joyous, its quality of enrichment 
a whole, its meaning, its beauty, its ithe Dida, Gitta beautiful. He follows very closely the 
tender tribute to Stevenson, the way modern tendencies of thought in art 
it conveys his message to the people that pass, make today. His work is suggestive of his native country; 
it fulfil the purpose of a memorial monument as do it is reminiscent of Della Robbia and Donatello; but 
few monuments. 8 whatever — influ- 
Leo Lentelli is ence these mas- 
a true decorative 3 UT tee 7 WSs ' hi : , lat, ters of the Re- 
sculptor. From my SC - naissance have 
the East, a na- had upon him. 
tive of Italy, his he is keenly 
sojourn among modern and of 
us, whether tad , our time. 
short or pro-  +—4 7h scot y | | is ae ei si His ornament 
longed, will have ? 


a good influence oN et sort ST p 1m wt and patterns 
on the decora- a ee ag 5 — ie 
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Rot that are never 
obvious nor 
overdone; his 
figures design 
themselves into 
the main scheme 
and are never 
separated, over- 
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is imaginative I il $l + ay VZZIAA [LALLA made for them- 
and fanciful, gay 


tive sculptor 

that is to come. 

Already, several 

buildings have M : : | 
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gance by his 

hands. His work 


First Floor Plan, Residence of H. L. Aller, Phoenix, Arizona -- Harris Allen, Architea, Oakland, California selves alone. 

















































We recall with real pleasure his 
work in the Court of Abundance at the 
Exposition, the two columns flanking 
the tower; how well the figures went 
with the shaft! They were part of it, 
as if they had grown with it! 

This power of making figures, orna- 
ment, and architecture one, to my 
mind is the first essential of decora- 
tive sculpture, and it is a talent that 
Lentelli has to a very marked degree. 

Douglas Tilden is the father of 
seulpture in California. His many 
monuments so overshadow his deco- 
rative work that we hardly think of 
him in connection with architectural 
decoration, and yet he has done some 
fine things. He has recently made a 
series of panel insets for the McElroy 
Fountain in Lakeside Park, Oakland. 
In them he has depicted the Ages of 
Man in high relief. It is a very seri- 
ous and earnest work, and is done 
with much contemplative thought. 

The future of decorative sculpture 
here should be bright. The standard 
these men have set is very high, and 
if California continues her output of 
talent, with the beautiful materials 
she has, and with her leaves and fruit 


and flowers as motives for ornament, her cities should 


be as lovely as any in the world. 


Painting On Walls. 


(Continued from page 18) 


‘‘Like Rembrandt, Michaelangelo created a world for 
himself—and lived in it,’’ and disregarded the threats 





Boy and Puma Group on Fountain for E. W. Scripps, San Diego 
Arthur Putnam, Sculptor 
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Spice Retainer, Bohemian Club Buffet 


Arthur Putnam, Sculptor 
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there is no convenient palette already 
set for the dilettanti by which he ean 
assure us this is the ‘‘Grand Tradi- 
tional Manner.’’ One must adventure 
here. And this suits the modern; for 
he has a different point of view than 
most old work exhibits. He has no 
fixed symbolism serving to represent 
his ideals of the sacred and beautiful. 
Another architect, in wandering over 
the grounds of the Panama-Pacifie In- 
ternational Exposition, appears to 
have grasped something of this when 
he speaks of the Adventurous Bow- 
man there as a symbolism of human 
progress as too ‘‘old fashioned — too 
old fashioned in our day to represent 
human progress by the Superman 
pushing himself forward by domi- 
nance of personality.’’ ‘The theme,”’ 
I should say, ‘‘ would be co-operation 
in terms of equality, socially and eco- 
nomically, our wonderful machines 
and the new powers these bring.’’ 
Painters would put this thetis aside 
as literary, with the statement: It is 
not proper for the drawn symbol, and 
therefore calculated to bring the mon- 
strous in art. Moreover, the biology 
and history in it are rather clouded. 


It is debatable whether modern democracy means the 


submergence of the more skilled in a co-operative 
mass of mediocrity, or ‘‘the uplift’’ of the exception- 
ally gifted for the enrichment of the whole. However, 
argument is not my purpose; the object here, in bring 
ing these different points of view together, being to 


of ‘‘the toad’’ of 
Venice (Artino) to 
drag him before the 
Inquisition for tak- 
ing liberties with the 
people’s symbols. 
That is, an artist 
may sometimes be 
less mechanical than 
the times and com- 
ments he finds him- 
self amidst. How- 
ever, in saying mural 
painting is in a broad 
sense a new art; | 
mean it is not so in- 
volved in historical 
example as the other 
forms of painting 
are, nor so easy to 
play with by empir- 
ics. One needs a 
mead of science; for 


liberate the arts somewhat from the narrow criticism 
they seem subject to under a pretense of the cos- 





Angel on Tomb of the Richard O'Neil Family -- Holy Cross 
Cemetery -- Ralph Stackpole, Sculptor 
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mopolite, or the uni- 
versal. In another 
way, it might serve 
to impress artists 
also with the broad 
aspect of the arts, 
these not being near- 
ly so much personal 
affairs as some seem 
to believe. 

Some, of course, 
look at mural paint- 
ing as attended with 
all manner of curtail- 
ments of their personal liberties and 
unfortunate restrictions upon the art of 
painting. Formerly, or not so long 
since, it did seem to be a sort of critical 
pose to associate ‘‘the decorative’’ in 
painting with some hieroglyphic, arehi- 
tectonic, or primitive form; but things 
move swiftly these days. Traditional 
methods? — there are none, save very 
much soiled school mannerisms passing 
as such amidst the unwary. From the 
fifteenth century wall picture to the 
middle of the nineteenth, when Puvis 
de Chavannes placed his wall paintings 
in the Pantheon at Paris, is a long jump. 
particularly so for traditions. 

Those were fallow years indeed, the 
four hundred years from fifteen hun- 
dred to nineteen seventy-two. Even in 
easel painting the period is marked 
only by an oasis here and there. ‘*The 
Grand <Art’’ looked higher than poor 
nature and a mean skill (art for art’s 
sake) in that somewhat arid time. This 
was the time also when the arts were 
thought pagan in origin, risque, orna- 





Medallion for Bohemian Club Jinks, 1911 
Arthur Putnam, Sculptor 
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Sphinx at Entrance of Golden Gate Park 


Park -- Arthur Putnam, Sculptor 





mental fringe, and 
demoralizing to a 
people. So, when it 
is said, where Giotto 
put the demonstra- 
tive in wall pictures 
cut out the stiff 
Byzantine decoration 
from them—Puvis de 
Chavannes put na- 
ture back into this 
art, there is spoken 
a lengthy history—- 
sinister, indeed, be- 
tween the lines. 
Commonly all the 
dark places and con- 
cepts are mentioned 
as peculiarly Amer- 
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ica’s; but this is to 
eut us off from our 
rights and interests 
in the rich heritage 
in art of the great 
Indo-European tribe, 
and give to Europe 
an appearance in ar- 
tistry, as a modern 
institution, quite 
false. The trick 
works two ways, and 
to our disadvantage 
both ways. On _ the 
one hand we are cut off from legiti- 
mately echoing the ideals of the tribe by 
animadverse commentors, and on the 
other straddled by bad habits not sin- 
gularly ours. So, where the American 
artist finds a certain brotherhood be- 
tween self and the European and his 
arts, the merely contentious deny it, 
and preach a gospel of isolation couched 
in cosmopolite terms full of supercilious 
snobbery. 

And there are enough to listen to such, 
and it is so that more of the illegiti- 
mately foreign creep into our monu- 
ments than of the legitimately foreign. 

An inastute eriticism, under the im- 
pression that hegemony in color and a 
very desirable sequence in line, dot and 
spot, or design, in painting and a broad 
generalization of nature were academic 
and essentially foreign to, say, Califor- 
nia, might block all native expression 
and convince people they would better 
wait on chance and decorate themselves 
with the puerile than to consciously 
attempt self-expression. 





Terra Cotta Group Over Entrance to Mission Branch Library 
Leo Lentelli, Sculptor 
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PUMA FOUNTAIN -- ST. FRANCIS HOTEL -- ARTHUR PUTNAM, SCULPTOR, 


Of course, among those who profess great adoration things or acts. Curiously enough, the cult extensively 
for general knowledge and a deep scorn for particular advertises this truth in its tremulous activities to 
knowledge and things, a deliberate attempt at self- ‘‘educate’’ the peop'te in ‘** Art,’’ or what it assumes 


expression is a horror. ‘‘Art is a universality—an to be ** Art.”’ 
unconscious outcropping of the spirit. 


beauty’’—a vagary. Tolstoi tells 
us, he spent some ten years in the 
vain endeavor to discover what 
this particular ‘‘Philosophy of the 
Arts’? meant, and gave it up. He 
gave it up, because he did not real- 
ize that the cult or cabal was a fac- 
tor in itself—practicing an exclu- 
sive art—art for art’s sake—and 
bespoke little appreciation of the 
arts and the people in general save 
as these served to be used and 
bought or sold for its singular 
gratification and profit. So — this 
cult or cabal having had the best 
ear of the public for some odd cen- 
turies —one is quite likely to be 
grievously misunderstood in ad- 
vaneing the ‘‘extraordinary no- 
tion’’ that art, either as an indi- 
vidual or as a community expres- 
sion is a conscious act. To be 
rustic, naive, picturesque, and to be 
artistic are two widely distinctive 
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However, a modern community is any 


‘Art is thing but naive or picturesque and unconscious. They 


are all informed—woefully so—in 
art; and the plan of the city of San 
Francisco is the best proof of this 
fact I know of; for, beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt, it is the 
most deliberately applied piece of 
artistry extant. The trouble with 
it is, that in applying the art the 
instigators took the most unnatural 
course they could possibly have 
taken, and pretended to be practi- 
cal rather than artistic. And it is 
here where the ultra wsthetic and 
the extreme in practicality come 
together and make a mess of 
things. Neither seem to be able to 
take a simple problem and work it 
out in an economical, rational 
fashion, or to perceive the incon 
gruities of their precepts and prae- 
tices. Another illustration of such 
collaboration was the suggestion of 
placing the ‘* End of the Trail’ at 
Dorbinis Pesntan, Serigese the ‘tend of the Lincoln Highway.’’ 














Personal Impressions of the 50th Annual Convention of 
The American Institute of Architects. 


By JOHN BAKEWELL, JR. 


HAVE been asked to give my persona! impressions 

of the recent convention of the American Institute 

of Architects, and as I, like the great majority of 
the delegates who attended the convention, left filled 
with the greatest enthusiasm and with a renewed 
sense of the dignity of our profession, it is with pleas- 
ure that I avail myself of this opportunity to give an 
informal report to those who elected me a delegate. 

In the first place let me apologize for the personal 
note that this report will have. It is not to be an 
account of the doings of the convention, but my own 
impression of that convention. 

This is the first convention which I have attended 
as a delegate, and perhaps for that very reason these 
impressions will be of interest to those who have yet 
to attend their first convention. 

I will first endeavor to state some of the benefits 
which the delegate receives from attendance at the 
convention. 

The convention was very well attended; in fact, our 
northern neighbor, the State of Washington, had more 
men present than it was entitled to as delegates. 
This very fact of attendance and the close association 
which it gives to the members of any delegation is of 
very great value, not only to the individuals thus 
thrown together, but also to the Chapter which they 
represent. This was especially true of our San Fran- 
cisco group. Mr. Mathews, Mr. Faville, Mr. Hayes 
and myself all went to Minneapolis on the same train, 
Mr. Howard, the fifth delegate, having left earlier in 
order to attend the annual meeting of the Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Architecture. I believe that 
we all left that train better friends and with a better 
understanding than when we boarded it. We saw a 
great deal of each other at the convention, and on all 
subjects which came up for discussion in the conven- 
tion we were of one mind. We members of local 
Chapters have our misunderstandings and differences, 
but it is remarkable how much less important they 
become at such a time. This, I feel, is one of the most 
important functions of a general convention. Pro- 
fessional rivals become for the time professional asso 
ciates with the sympathy and fellow feeling of 
associates. 

Apart from this association with the members of 
our own delegation there is a very close association 
with the delegates from the other Chapters; and in 
one’s talks and discussions with these other men 
naturally all questions of local importance lose their 
importance. I do not mean to say that we did not 
discuss local questions, but we only discussed local 
questions which were of common interest. For in- 
stance, Mr. Mathews and I, being members of the 
State Board, discussed the workings of State !aws 
with other men interested in the same subject. We 
learned the defects and virtues of their laws and eom- 
pared them with our own. 

The most vital subjects were ever present in these 






informal discussions of delegates, such as competition 
programs, whether open or closed or double competi- 
tions were preferable. (By the way, I did not hear 
a word in support of the double competition or the 
closed competition. All whom I happened to meet 
were for the old-fashioned open competition with cer- 
tain restrictions, the very form which the Institute 
has discarded.) The rate of charges also came up 
for discussion and the best method of educating the 
student of architecture, and the best method of edu- 
cating the public to appreciate him after he has been 
made an architect. The Government also came in for 
its share of discussion. 

And I feel that these gatherings at the lunch or 
dinner table with the discussions that take place there 
not only decide in large measure the actions taken by 
the convention itself, but also have a far-reaching 
effect in bringing the members of the profession from 
all over the country to the same way of thinking on 
the real problems of the profession. The influence of 
such a man as Lafarge, for instance, or of Sturgis or 
Fenner, is given a far-reaching importance that it 
could never otherwise get, and the views of the newest 
and least known delegate are received with as. much 
consideration as those of the oldest and most cele- 
brated, for there is no trace of snobbishness at the 
convention. Any man’s views are taken for what they 
are worth upon any serious question. As such ques- 
tions when discussed with men of one’s own locality 
are always more or less mixed up with personalities 
and personal interests, it is very hard to get any 
benefit from their discussion, but when discussed, we 
will say, at a table where there are a dozen men from 
a dozen different States, differences of opinion be- 
come points of interest and instruction instead of 
points of dissension. 

These ethical and general questions were not 
touched upon on the convention floor. This conven- 
tion had certain business to do, and did it. Unfor- 
tunately, these broader questions did not form a part 
of this program, except in so far as such matters as 
the organization and personnel of the Institute must 
of necessity eventually effect the solutions of prob- 
lems by the Institute. The program for this particu- 
lar convention concerned itself largely with the neces- 
sary business of reorganizing and reforming the Insti- 
tute itself and its membership. The questions of 
membership and relation of Chapters to the Institute 
are very important, and the convention accomplished 
a great deal in getting such questions finally settled 
and adopted. Its work was constructive and radical. 
The reports of the standing and special committees 
had already been read by the various members of the 
Institute, and any good suggestions had already been 
made to these committees and accepted or rejected, 
so that there was little discussion of the resolutions 
formulated and presented by the Executive Committee 
and passed by the convention. 
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The man who argues for or against a resolution 
usually does it for the sole purpose of expressing his 
views. He usually does not so much care whether a 
motion is lost or carried as that he shall be heard and 
his views considered. 

The result of the information and requests for sug- 
gestions sent out to Chapters months before the con- 
vention was that the individuals who had suggestions 
or arguments to offer had already offered them, or if 
not, felt that they had at least had the opportunity to 
do so. Many of their suggestions were embodied in 
the reports, or if not, they had received the reasons 
for not including them. The practical result was that 
nearly all the resolutions were offered in carefully 
thought out form by the Executive Committee and 
adopted unanimously without discussion. By this 
means a great deal of constructive work was accom- 
plished in a comparatively short time. In fact, the 
thing which, in the opinion of the men who have been 
delegates year after year, differentiated this conven- 
tion from former conventions was the amount of con- 
structive work done, the lack of friction and the free- 
dom from unnecessary and prolonged discussion. 

There were, however, a few subjects which called 
forth considerable discussion and on which quite a 
decided difference of opinion was manifested. 

The first of these subjects was the amendments to 
the Constitution concerning Chapter membership and 
Institute membership. Several Chapters had _ sent 
delegates who were instructed to present certain 
views. Representatives of each delegation were made 
a committee to take up these matters, and after certain 
minor changes the report of the committee was 
adopted. 

The New York delegation wished to make nomina- 
tions for Fellow membership a Chapter function; each 
Chapter to present a list of, say, not to exceed ten 
members, the idea being that these members should 
be voted on and a certain number of them chosen as 
fellows before any other nominations from the Chap- 
ter in question would be made by the Executive Com- 
mittee. This suggested amendment was lost. 

Objection was also made to the requirement that 
Chapter members should lose their chapter member- 
ship should they not be elected to the Institute within 
a certain time. This objection also failed of adoption. 

The proposed remodeling and furnishing of the 
Octagon House and the building of a small office build- 
ing in connection with it were discussed at great 
length. The very conservative members, led by Mr. 
Waid, were very doubtful of the advisability of 
the practical side of this question, and it was only 
after assurance that the Institute would not be in- 
volved in possible debt that they withdrew their 
opposition. 

The matter, however, which roused the longest dis- 
cussion and the strongest opposition was the innocent 
and modest report of the Education Committee. The 
evening before the last was devoted to the reading of 
papers bearing upon the subject of education. Both 
Mr. Sturgis and Mr. Lafarge read very interesting 
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papers. That of Mr. Lafarge was somewhat revolu- 
tionary in tone and did not approve in many respects 
the modern methods of school education. While his 
criticisms were very well taken, and while they applied 
as much to the general educational system of the 
country as to the special subject of architecture, they 
were not in entire accord with the feelings of the 
college professors present, and a number of these dis- 
agreed with the sentiments expressed, in the diseus- 
sions at the table on the next day. 

Then on the last day came the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education, and the college professors had 
their innings. 

The meeting of Associate Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture had taken place just before the conven- 
tion, and there were among the delegates a consider- 
able number of educators who had attended that meet- 
ing. They objected to the minimum requirements for 
entrance to and also for graduation from colleges, 
which were to be adopted by the Institute as neces 
sary for the Institute’s approval of the college in 
question. As none of the delegates, except the Com- 
mittee on Education and the college professors, knew 
just what these minimum requirements were, the dis- 
cussion was mostly confined to those most interested. 
This did not prevent certain delegates, however, from 
stating what they thought were defects in the work 
of students, and how they would suggest improve- 
ments. The final result was the referring back of the 
committee’s report after several hours of heated dis- 
cussion, This was the only committee report which 
was not adopted and was referred back only out of 
consideration for the objections of the professors of 
architecture. 

In the election of new officers, San Francisco was 
given representation upon the Board of Directors in 
the person of Mr. W. B. Faville, recent president of 
the San Francisco Chapter. 

The dinner on the last evening was most enjoyable, 
with a few very witty and entertaining speeches. 

Dr. Vincent, president of the University of Minne- 
sota, delivered a remarkable address, in which he dis- 
cussed such things as government architecture with a 
delightfully sarcastic and humorous yet serious touch. 
While he expressed the view of the architect better 
than I have ever heard it expressed by an architect, 
he did not pass the architect himself without a clever 
dig or two. 

Then Mr. Louis LaBeaume, of St. Louis, read a 
very amusing poem called ‘‘ Washington Pie,’’? which 
recounted how Congressman Bunk, of Medicine Flat, 
worked his way up by a judicious distribution of pie 
in the shape of public buildings. 

Mr. Whitaker took for his theme the question of 
Public Buildings in Washington, and showed by 
means of illustration how the really important build- 
ings of the United States capital are neglected in 
order that favored landlords may collect rent from 
the Government while at the same time the smallest 
communities of the country are given buildings out of 
all proportion to their needs. 
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ITH the present issue 

\\ is started a more or 

less systematic and dis- 
criminating policy regarding 
illustrations: While we will 
continue to publish photo- 
graphs of work executed dur- 
ing the last few vears in Cali- 
fornia and other Western 
States, it is the intention to 
divide the various classes of 
buildings into groups, and 
each number will be devoted 
largely to the illustration of 
carefully chosen examples of 
one of these groups, with in- 
cidental matter of descrip- 
tion, suggestion, or apprecia- 
tion; in short, a series of arti- 
cles upon churches, schools, 
residences, as the ease may 
be, based on the best recent 
architecture of the Coast, so 
far as the efforts of our edi- 
torial staff may accomplish 
this result. 

More than one issue will be 
required for certain types, as 
for example, domestie work 
of moderate cost, which 
starts the series, and will be 
continued in a_ later issue. 
Occasional numbers will be 
devoted to single firms whose 
work is of sufficiently dis- 
tinetive character and quan- 
tity. 

The accompanying articles 
will be written by adequate 
representatives of the various 
allied arts. 

Buildings will be selected 
not only for architectural ex- 
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cellence, but also for adapta- 
tion to environment. This 
means not only what is gen- 
erally understood as_ land- 
scape gardening or landscape 
architecture, but more than 
that, a realization of the 
community feeling as it tends 
toward harmony of masses 
as well as refinement of de- 
tail. It is a fine thing to de- 
sign a beautiful building that 
will be a joy and an inspira- 
tion for as many years as our 
American impatience will 
permit; but how often does 
an architect have a chance to 
design a building isolated 
from others, that will count 
for itself alone? And how 
often is a fine facade ruined 
by its neighbors! It is in- 
teresting and encouraging to 
note that in the recent com- 
petition for a State building 
in the San Francisco Civic 
Center, the matter of har- 
mony in style and scale with 
the existing buildings was 
made mandatory in the pro- 
gram. 

And, obviously, emphasis 
should be laid upon such 
types as are peculiarly suited 
to California. In this con- 
nection exemplars of foreign 
work will be shown from 
time to time. 

It is believed that the pro- 
gram thus briefly outlined 
will prove stimulating and 
valuable to architecture on 
this Coast. 
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“Macific” Plumbing Fixtures are 
being installed and are giving 
satisfaction on all sides of the 
Pacific Ocean. 
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‘ficial News of Pacific Coast Chapters, A. I. A. 


The Architect is the Official Organ of the 
San Francisco Chapter, Southern California 
Chapter and Washington State 
Chapter, A. I. A. 


The regular minutes of meetings of all Pacific Coast 
Chapters of the American Institute of Architects are 
published on this page each month. 

San Francisco Chapter, 1881—President, Edgar A. Math- 
ews, 251 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. Secretary, 
Morris M. Bruce, Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Chairman of Committee on Public Information, William B. 
Faville, Balboa Building, San Francisco. Chairman of 
Committee on Competition, William Mooser, Nevada Bank 
Building, San Francisco. Date of Meetings, third Thurs- 
day of every month; Annual, October. 

Southern California Chapter, 1894—President, J. E. Alli- 
son, 1405 Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Secretary, A. R. 
Walker, 1402 Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Chairman of 
Committee on Information, W. C. Pennell, Wright & Callender Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. Date of Meetings, second Tuesday; except July 
and August at Los Angeles. 

Oregon Chapter, 1911—President, Joseph Jacobberger, Board of 
Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, W. C. Knighton, 307-309 
Tilford Building, Portland, Ore. Chairman of Committee on Public 
Information, Joseph Jacobberber. Date of Meetings, third Thursday 
of every month at Portland; Annual, October. 


Washington State Chapter, 1894—President, Charles H. Bebb, Seattle. 


Minutes of San 


The regular monthly meeting of the San Francisco Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects was held in the rooms of the Chapter, 
233 Post Street, on Thursday, December 21, 1916. The meeting was 
called to order by the Vice-President, Mr. Sylvain Schnaittacher, in the 
absence of the President, at 4 p. m. 

The necessary quorum was present. 

MINUTES 

The minutes of the special meeting held on November 3d and the 

regular meeting held on November 16th were read and approved. 
STANDING COMMITTEES 

Board of Directors: Nothing to report. Legislative Committee: 
Nothing to report. San Francisco Sub-Committee on Competitions: 
Mr. Mooser, for this committee, reported as follows: 

To the San Francisco Chapter, A. 1. A., San Francisco, Cal. 
DeAR Sirs: 

Your Sub-Committee on Competitions beg to submit a partial report 
in the matter of the “State Building in Civic Center, San Francisco,” 
now in progress. 

The first stage of the Competition, in which drawings were sub- 
mitted on November 15, 1916, has been held; there were 52 competitors 
and resulted in the following eight firms being selected to enter the 
second stage: Bakewell & Brown, Bliss & Faville, Wood & Simpson, 
Charles P. Weeks, Rixford & Baur, Lewis P. Hobart, W. C. Hays, all 
Yof San Francisco, and F. J. Delongchamps, of Reno, Nevada. 

The time for submitting drawings in the second stage is February 
15, 1916, Respectfully submitted, 

SUB-COMMITTEE ON COMPETITIONS, 
S. F. CHAPTER, A. I. A., 
By Witiiam Mooser, Chairman. 





First Vice-President, Daniel R. Huntington, Seattle. Second 
Vice-President, George Gove, Tacoma. Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, L. L. Rand, Spokane. Secretary, J. C. Coté, 
Seattle. Treasurer, Ellsworth P. Storey, Seattle. Counsel, 
Charles H. Alden. Date of Meetings, first Wednesday, ex- 
cept July, August and September at Seattle, except one in 
spring at Tacoma. Annual, November. 


The American Institute of Architects —The Octagon, 
Washington, D. C. Officers for 1917: President, John Law- 
rence Mauran, St. Louis, Mo.; First Vice-President, C. 
Grant La Farge, New York City, N. Y.; Second Vice- 
President, W. R. B. Willcox, 400 Boston Block, Seattle, 
Wash.; Secretary, Burt L. Fenner, New York City, N. Y.; Treasurer, 
D. Everett Waid, 1 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Board of Directors for One Year—Charles A. Coolidge, 122 Ames 
Building, Boston, Mass.; Charles A. Favrot, 505 Perrin Building, New 
Orleans, La.; Elmer C. Jensen, 1401 New York Life Building, Chicago, 
Il. For Two Years—Edwin H. Brown, 716 Fourth Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Ben J. Lubschez, Reliance Building, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Horace Wells Sellers, 1301 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For Three Years—William B. Faville, Balboa Building, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Burt L. Fenner, New York City; Thomas R. Kimball, Omaha, 
Neb. 


Francisco Chapter 


Minutes of Southern 


MINUTES OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND SECOND MEETING 


The one hundred and second meeting of the Southern California 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects was held at the Jona 
than Club on Tuesday, December 19, 1916. The meeting was called to 
order at 8:10 p. m. by President J. i. Allison. 

The following members were present: J. FE. Allison, John C. Austin, 
J. J. Backus, A. B. Benton, G. E. Bergstrom, W. J. Dodd, A. M. Edel- 
man, W. E. Erkes, R. C. Farrell, Elmer Grey, J. C. Hillman, John P. 
Krempel, S. B. Marston, A. C. Martin, S. Tilden Norton, Robt. H. Orr, 
John Parkinson, H. M. Patterson, Thos. F. Power, Alfred W. Rea, 
A. F. Rosenheim, August Wackerbarth, A. R. Walker, H. F. Withey, 
P. O. Wright, Jr. 

As guests of the Chapter were present: Mr. W. E. Prine, of the 
Southwest Contractor, and Wm. Dallamore and Harry Iles, of the 
Builder and Contractor. 

The minutes of the one hundredth and one hundred and first meetings 
of the Chapter were read and approved. 

For the Board of Directors, the Secretary reported a meeting held in 
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City Planning: It was reported that the Commonwealth Club was 
drafting a Zone Ordinance for the City of San Francisco. Jnstitute 
Relations: Nothing to report. Commercial Bodies: Nothing to report. 
Chapter Trustees (Books with S. F. Architectural Club): Nothing to 
report. Education: Nothing to report. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

From the Civic Architectural League of Sacramento, enclosing a 
copy of a contract entered into between the local Board of Education 
and Shea & Lofquist. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Mr. Edwin J. Symmes having made the necessary application and 
having been balloted upon, twenty-seven ballots were received and 
counted and Mr. Edwin J. Symmes was declared unanimously elected 
to Chapter membership. 

NEW BUSINESS 

With reference to the communication from the Civic League of Sac- 
ramento, on motion duly made, seconded and carried, it was referred 
to the Board of Directors with instructions to report at the next meet- 
ing of the Chapter. 

Mr. Schnaittacher announced that the State Board of Architecture 
would hold a meeting at Santa Barbara to consider amendments to the 
Act Regulating the Practice of Architecture submitted by the Southern 
California Chapter, and suggested that this Chapter be represented by 
a member who is not a member of the State Board of Architecture. 


ADJOURN MENT 


There being no further business before the Chapter, the meeting 
adjourned at 5 p. m. 


PAIIECE LO ANPFOVAl .6.5.65.6.0.4 cae-cakeccwsis 1916. 


Morris M. Bruce, Secretary. 


California Chapter 


the office of Mr. J. E. Allison on December first, at which Mr. Myron 
Hunt was appointed as a sixth delegate of the Chapter to the Fiftieth 
Annual Convention. 

For the A. I. A. Sub-Committee on Education, Mr. Elmer Grey read 
a communication from Mr. Hector Alliot, and his reply thereto, relative 
to the intentions of the Southern California Chapter in carrying out 
the work suggested some twelve months ago in the establishment of a 
rotating exhibit at the Southwest Museum. After general discussion, 
motion was made by Mr. A. C. Martin, duly seconded and carried, that 
the new Committee on Education make special effort to carry this work 
out during the coming year. Report was also rendered relative to a 
competition for a small brick house in the city of Seattle, which had 
been previously offered as an undertaking under the auspices of this 
Chapter. The committee reported they were watching the results with 
interest. 

Announcement was next made of the appointment by the President 
of the Permanent Committee on Legislation, consisting of Geo. E. 
Bergstrom, John C. Austin, J. J. Backus, A. R. Walker, and H. M. 
Patterson. (Continued on page 62) 
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MODERN STUCCO SPECIFICATIONS 
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| of hair is used. Special care 
‘shall be taken to fill all 
| voids around furring strips 
and where lath laps. 


33 26. After the first coat has set but before it has dried, the second coat shall be applied 
; tee s and floated to a true plane with wood screeds placed at 5-foot intervals and about 
4 eet openings. 

27. After the second coat has set but before it has dried, the finishing coat shall be 
applied and finished as hereinafter specified. 
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28. The undercoats shall be cross-scratched before the initial set has taken place and 
shall be thoroly wetted before the succeeding coats-are applied. The finishing coat 
ges shall be kept moist for at least two days, either by gently spraying with water after 


the mortar has hardened sufficiently to permit it or by hanging wet burlap or other 
fabric over the surface. 


Se ee 


Nore.—-To fully develop its binding properties, cement requires moisture continuously during 
the period of crystallization. For this reason masonry surfaces and undercoats are saturated so 
that they will not absorb the water from succeeding coats and the finish coat is kept moist by 
either gently spraying the stucco itself or by soaking burlap curtains hung about 6 inches away 
from the stucco. The latter provision is particularly necessary during the hot summer months 
in order to prevent the evaporation of the water in the finished surface, which is the cause of 


crazing or hair cracks. 
29. (Smooth Troweled). Finishing coat shall be smoothed with a metal trowel, 
with as little rubbing as possible. 
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Stucco Specifications 


Your copy of these specifications contained in a 
beautifully illustrated monograph on Early Stucco 
Houses of America, is ready to be mailed. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 
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The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


MEMBERS OF THE PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Chicago New York St. Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Philadelphia Boston Dayton 
Pacific Coast Distributors of Atlas-White: 

United Materials Company ‘ San Francisco Howard Company . ‘ ‘i . Oakland, Cal. 

Pacific Portland Cement Co. . San Francisco Consolidated Supply Co. ° Spokane, Wash. 

Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co., San Francisco F. T. Crowe & Co. . Seattle, Tacoma, Wash. 

Oro Grande Lime & Stone Co. . Los Angeles J. MeCraken Co. ‘ Portland, Ore. 

Evans, Coleman & Evans, Vancouver and Victoria, B. C. 





The Atlas Portland Cement Company, Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago, or 30 Broad St., New York: 


Send me book “Early Stucco Houses,” and place me upon your mailing list for monographs on stucco re- 
search and experiments, as issued. 
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OHN J. DONOVAN, architect of Oakland, and of 

the firm of C. W. Dickey and John J. Donovan, has 

received a signal honor in being appointed by the 
Department of School Administration of the National 
Kducation Association to serve as a member of the 
Committee on Standardization of Planning and Con- 
struction of School Buildings. This appointment is 
not only gratifying to Mr. Donovan, but to the city of 
Oakland as well, for it is a recognition of the splendid 
schools of that city. Mr. Donovan is the architect for 
the city of Oakland. 

Among the other architects serving on the commit- 
tee are Mr. William B. Ittner, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
and C. B. J. Snyder, architect for the School Board 
of New York City; both cities are noted for their 
remarkably good school buildings. 

The original committee appointed by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, consists of Mr. Frank Irving Cooper, arehi- 
tect, Boston, Massachusetts, chairman; Dr. Lewis M. 
Terman, Professor of Education at Stanford Univer- 
sity, California; Mr. S. A. Challman, School Building 
Commissioner, of Minnesota; Mr. Charles KE. Chadsey, 
Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan, and Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayers, Doctor of Education, Russell Sage 
Foundation. Acting with this committee are Mr. Ed- 
win (. Baldwin, of the Massachusetts State Board of 
KMducation; Mr. William Bb. Ittner, architect of St. 
Louis, Missouri; Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, architect of 
New York City, and Mr. John J. Donovan, architect 
of Oakland, California. The latter four are serving 
as associate members of the committee. 

The work of the committee will be to collect data 
on the areas devoted to school activities and to pre- 
pare charts that will be acceptable to school investi- 


California Architect Honored by the National 
Education Association. 


gators to show areas and cubes of the different rooms 
and parts of the school building. And it is the object 
of the committee to obtain drawings of the very best 
schools, both high and elementary, and from these 
drawings collect the data above mentioned, together 
with any other data that may be of value to the edu- 
cational world. For instance, the Art Department, 
Class Rooms, Study Room, Commercial Department, 
Home Economics Department, Laboratory, Lecture 
Rooms, Musie Rooms, small rooms and unassigned 
rooms, Administration Department, Assembly Halls, 
Gymnasium, Corridors, Libraries, Locker and Shower 
Rooms, Lunch Rooms, Recreation Rooms, Toilet 
Rooms, Wardrobes, ete., and from these drawings 
compile the areas and cubes of the different rooms 
and ratioing the parts with the total eube of the 
building. 

Some effort also will be made to obtain cost data, 
although this is not an important feature for the 
work of the committee, inasmuch as this is variable, 
due to the changes in cost of materials and labor in 
different sections of the country, but the value of the 
work will be that which will enable superintendents 
and principals to almost accurately compute their 
wants into areas and cubages and thereby arrive at 
a good understanding of the approximate size of a 
building economically designed. It is not the inten- 
tion of the committee to in any way restrict develop- 
ment of school design, but rather to furnish the tools 
whereby school designing may be developed. 

It is Mr. Donovan’s intention to obtain drawings 
from the architects who have performed the most 
creditable work on the Coast, and to give them every 
eredit for that work in his report to the chairman of 
the committee. 


Official News of Pacific Coast Chapters A. I. A. 


(Continued from page 60) 


For this committee, Mr. G. E. Bergstrom reported that two meetings 
had been held; the first a joint meeting with the Southern District 
Board. Mr. Bergstrom further rendered the Chapter a rough outline 
summary of the amendment to the State Practice Law as proposed. It 
was moved by Mr. Withey, duly seconded and carried, that in view 
of the short span of time before the convening of the Legislature, the 
entire matter be left in the hands of the committee with power to act. 

For the A. I. A. Sub-Committee on Public Information, Mr. S. Tilden 
Norton reported one meeting held and rendered a brief outline of the 
work proposed by the committee during the year. 

Kor the A. I. A. Sub-Committee on Competitions, Mr. A. F. Rosen- 
heim reported the sending out of notices to Chapter members relative 
to a competition in the city of Tucson, Arizona. This competition was 
held to be not in conformity with the Competition Code of the Institute. 

For the Committee on City Planning, Mr. H. F. Withey read the 
year’s annual report, which had not been rendered at the annual meeting. 
This report was ordered filed in the records of the Chapter. 

For the Committee on Institute Membership, Mr. A. F. Rosenheim 
reported the number of applications presented to the Institute, and a 
further application for Institute membership was presented to the Chap- 
ter for their unanimous endorsement. It was moved, seconded, and 
carried, that this application be presented by the applicant to the com 
mittee in the usual form. 


Communications were next read as follows: 

From E. C. Kemper, Executive Secretary of the American Institute 
of Architects, advising the Chapter as to the election to Institute mem- 
bership of the following members: Mr. Harrison Albright, Mr. F. Pier- 
pont Davis, Mr. Homer W. Glidden, Mr. Lyman Farwell, Mr. Walter E. 
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Erkes, Mr. Henry F. Withey, Mr. W. J. Dodd, Mr. Garrett Van Pelt, 
Jr., Mr. Sylvanus B. Marston, Mr. John T. Vawter. 

A further communication from Mr. E. C. Kemper advised the Chapter 
of the election of Mr. R. C. Farrell to Institute membership. 

Under the head of new business, Mr. A. C. Martin called the Chap- 
ter’s attention to an attempt on the part of the plastering fraternity to 
read certain measures into the building ordinances. This matter was, 
hy resolution adopted, referred to the Committee on Contracts and 
Specifications. 

Report was next rendered by Mr. H. F. Withey, the Chapter’s repre- 
sentative to the meeting of the State Housing Commission held in San 
Diego, November 13th to 16th, inclusive. This report was ordered filed. 

The attention of the Chapter was drawn to the fact that several city 
commissions have vacancies occurring on or about January 1, 1917, and 
a resolution was adopted that the President and Secretary wait upon 
the Mayor offering the good offices of this Chapter in suggesting 
appointees to the commissions where vacancies occur. This resolution 
applied particularly to commissions wherein the value of an architectural 
appointment would be evident, such as the Board of Public Works, the 
Municipal Art Commission, and the Park Commission. 

As part of the work of the Committee on Public Information, Mr. 
H. F. Withey reported on a plan discussed in committee for the estab- 
lishment of an annual medal of honor, or of merit, for the best archi- 
tectural work of each year. General discussion followed this suggestion, 
and by resolution adopted was left in the hands of the committee to 
work out more fully in detail. 

Mr: A. C. Martin next followed with a report of the delegates to the 
Fiftieth Annual Convention. 


The meeting adjourned at 10:40. A. R. Wacker, Secretary. 
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DETAIL OF VAULTED CEILING WITH PENETRATIONS 
AT SIDE WALLS AND ART GLASS CENTER LIGHT 


North Western Expanded Metal Co. 


OLD COLONY BUILDING - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


WA Gt. GHANELATH ATTACHED TO MASONRY. 








TUTE eee 


First Building, Six Flats for Jos. Bocaccio 
Second Building, Residence of Henry Cailleaud, Jr. 


Third Building, Six Apartments for Mrs. Dolly Sullivan 
4. J. Laib, Architect 


EQUIPPED WITH 


Pl E:CHER, 


| DaSAPPE ARENG DOORS . 
ADJU ST. ABLE HANGERS 
and ‘PA TENT ED ER. AM (ES, 

Pitcher Disappearing Doors installed in 
53-inch partitions. No extra thickness 


of wall — Specify Sliding Doors 
in place of Swinging Doors. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


NATIONAL MILL & 
LUMBER COMPANY 


324 Market Street - San Francisco, Cal. 
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F. A. BROWN, ARCHITECT 
Organ Pipes concealed behind tapestry. 





MUSIC ROOM IN THE HOME OF F.E. ENGSTRUM, LOS ANGELES 


THE ARCHITECT 


SUMMA A 


People of taste and refinement are beginning to 
realize that a Pipe Organ is absolutely necessary in 
the music room. 


A unique and original 
way of placing a Pipe 
Organinthe music 
room without pipes 
being exposed 


For full information and specifications, write 


EILERS MUSIC COMPANY 


975 Market Street - - 


San Francisco 


Agents California Organ Company 


Console placed near window 


Make an “Inside” Fire Impossible 


Safeguard your clients against inside fires by using Ambler Asbestos Build- 
ing Lumber for stairways, wainscoting, partition walls, elevator shafts, 
ceilings, electrical insulation. Practically anything that can be made of 
lumber can be made of Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber. It can be 
sawed to any desired shape, drilled or screwed. The natural gray color 
is pleasing and permanent; painting as a preservative is unnecessary, but 


. when desired, it can be painted and grained, and takes a good finish. 


Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber 


Bathroom in Residence of J. Horace McFarland 





is made of Portland Cement, reinforced with Asbestos Fibre, built up layer on layer and then 
pressed free of air holes and surface irregularities. After setting and proper aging of the ce- 
ment, it forms a dense, tough structure that is virtually time, weather and fire-proof. 

It is completely non-combustible and will not carry or communicate fire through short circuits, 
electric flashes, oil explosions, ete. It withstands the direct application of the highest tem- 
perature electric are without disintegration, is an excellent heat insulator and a fair electric 
insulator. 


We'll be glad to send our literature, and let you read the full story of Ambler 
Asbestos Building Lumber; also samples for your examination and investigation 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
Dept. B-8 
AMBLER . 5 


J. A. DRUMMOND 


Pacific Coast Representative 


» 245 Mission St.. SAN FRANCISCO 
STOCK CARRIED IN SAN FRANCISCO 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Architect: T. H. Hamilton, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Contractor: John Myres, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Northern Clay Company 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA COTTA 


Made to your order in 
color and design 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


AUBURN, WASHINGTON 





HONING 


a 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS: 


Johnson 


Multiple Dise 
Rotary Oil 


Burner 
A Perfect Mechanical 


Atomizer. 

Gives most economical 
results with heavy 
fuel oil. 

This simple inexpen- 
sive burner can be 
installed in all sizes. 

Water Heaters, High or Low Pressure Steam Boilers, 
‘Kilns, Driers, Hot Air Furnaces, Ete. 

Guaranteed to produce highest Economy. 


For Further Information Write or Call at Nearest Agency. 


San Francisco Office and Factory, 1337 MISSION ST., cor. Mission 
and Washburn Sts. Phone Market 2759 
Oakland Office and Factory, cor. GRACE AND LOWELL STS. 
Phone Piedmont 2815 
AGENCIES 
Thos. Russell, Los Angeles, Calif. P. A. Costello, Seattle, Wash. 
Santa Rosa Oil & Burner Co., Santa Rosa, Calif. E. M. Keller, Fresno, Calif. 
Garden City Oil & Burner Co., San Jose, Calif. Thos. J. Ross, Portland, Oregon. 
Schroeder & Hildenbrand, Marshfield, Ore. 
Appling-Griggs Co., Tacoma, Wash. C. C. De Marais, Chico, Calif. 


H. S. Gray Co., Honolulu, T. H. Ingle Mfg. Co., San Diego, Calif 
Sacramento Oil & Burner Co., Sacramento, Calif. 


Reno Plumbing & Heating Co., Reno, Nev. 


MMT 
NLL Will 


ARCHITECT 





Mt. Diablo 


Cement 


{warded Gold Medal P. P. I. E. 


Cowell Santa Cruz Lime 


Henry Cowell Lime and Cement 
Company 
2 Market Street, San Francisco 


Branches: 
Oakland 


Portland, Ore. 


Sacramento San Jose Santa Cruz 


Tacoma, Wash. 


JUST THE THING FOR BUNGALOWS, APARTMENT 
HOUSES OR LARGE RESIDENCES 





This little Tacoma residence 
HAS AN AUTOMATIC COOLER 
It Eliminates the Unsanitary Ice Box as Well as the Ice Bill 
IT SAVES MONEY, ROOM, TIME 
AND TROUBLE 


Just the water that you ordinarily use 
first circulates through the Cooler. 


CEL ers ee 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 
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Brick, Lime & Sewer 
Pipe Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


LL 


! 
| 


Man:facturers of 
Architectural Terra Cotta 
and Face Brick 


IO 


LAC 


PORTLAND LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


R. N. NASON & CO. 


PAINT MAKERS 
151 Potrero Ave.-SAN FRANCISCO—54 Pine Street 
Makers of 
NASON’S OPAQUE FLAT FINISH 


‘A flat oil paint made in soft Kalsomine Tints, 
that is washable; a practical article for 
walls, ceilings, etc., that is most 
economical and durable. 


Agency for 


Tamm & Nolan Co.’s High Grade Varnishes and Finishes 
Goods made on the Pacific Coast for the climate of this Coast. 
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SPECIFY 


IT MAKES THE WALL 
Standard for * years on the Pacific Coast and 


termountain West 


HARDWALL, FINISHING, CASTING, ETC. 
Also NEPHI KEENE’S CEMENT 


NEPHI PLASTER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


San Francisco Office: BUILDERS eon, 180 JESSIE ST. 
Telephone Sutter 6 


Main Office: 711 BOSTON BUILDING, ae LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Write for Booklet, EXPOSITION WALL SURFACES, ETC, 
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NEPHI PLASTER ONLY 
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GUARANTEED to meet Standard and 
U.S. Government Specifications for 
first grade Portland Cement. 


Santa Cruz Portland Cement 
Company 


Works: Davenport, Cal. 


Standard Portland Cement 


Corporation 
Works: Napa Junction, Cal. 
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General Officess ~ 
Crocker Building San Francisco 


ER 


LARSEN 
CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS 


Advance Information as to Construction and =ngineer- 
ing work covering the entire Pacific Coast 


INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 
ISSUED DAILY 
INDISPENSIBLE 


CLASSIFICATION 
ENGINEERING 


Waterworks 
Street Work Jails 
Road Work Theaters 


ewers 
Flats 
nee — Residences 
Bridges Steel Frame Buildings 
Rallroad Work Brick Bulldings 
Harbor Work Reinforced Concrete Buildings 
Lighting Systems Frame Bulldings 
Dredging Postoffices 
Power Plants Court Houses 
Warehouses Office Buildings 
Loft Buildings Banks 
ouses Hotels 
Government Work 
Light Houses 
Barracks 


Douglas 2371 
* Douglas 2372 


560 Misson Street, San Francisco 


BUILDING 
Churches 


Hospitals 
Schools 


Tel 


TAMER ATE REAP 


IRL LL AL 
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1 Seattle Public Library 
2 Congress Hotel 
3 et Sound Traction, Light & 


‘ower Co. 
4 Lincoln Hotel 
5 Elks Club 
6 Stuart Building, White Building, 
Henry Building 
7 Cobb Building 
8 Joshua Green Building 
9 Pantages Theatre Building 
10 Washington Securities Building 
11 Fischer Building 
12 Eilers Music House 
13 Washington Hotel 
14 Washington Apartments 
15 Haight Building 
16 Savoy Hotel 
17 American Bank Building 
18 Boston Block 
19 Melhorn Building 
20 New York Block 
21 Standard Furniture Co. 
22 Bon Marche 
23 Hotel Nelson 
24 Oxford Hotel 
25 Sanitary Market 
26 Cheasty’s Haberdashery 
27 Commercial Building 
28 Burke Building 
29 Haller Building 
30 The Armory 
31 Frederick & Nelson 
32 Hoge Building 
33 Schwabacher Bros. Warehouse 
34 New Cecil Hotel 
35 Hotel Stevens 


The Makers of Skylines 


Imagine these sky-climbing buildings of Seattle, Washington, 
suddenly deprived of elevator service. What confusion 
would follow! 


Some things serve so unobtrusively that it is only by pictur- 
ing existence without them that their true value is realized. 


Sixty years of faithful service is behind the universal accep- 
tance of the lasting worth of 


OTIS 
ELEVATORS 


To appreciate what Otis Service means -- picture to yourself 
an Otisless city. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


2300 Stockton Street 


San Francisco 


Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 
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